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necessary for the administration of law are always of the most elaborate and 
expensive kind. This may be accounted for partially by the fact that those 
who make the laws are in many cases engaged also in their interpretation 
and execution, and it is but natural that they should have first thought of 
themselves and. their posterity ; and this sort of thing is going on in every 
community at the present time. But in addition to this, however, there has 
always been a peculiar reverence for law and lawyers in our land, and in the 
times when every lawyer was a statesman perhaps this reverence was well 
placed ; but in our own day it is probable that men who are not especially 
worthy or have responsibilities beyond what most other individuals of the 
community sustain are profiting by the favor which custom has always 
shown their species. 

How now may matters be improved so that teaching will be rated 
higher in public estimation, and receive due financial rewards ? The 
answer seems simple, that legislators must recognize the importance 
of the teacher in determining the safety and well-being of the state. 
However much may be professed by those in places of authority in 
regard to the education of the people being the safeguard of the nation, 
yet in practice they often fail to show the practice of their belief. 
The truth probably is, however, that legislators and statesmen have 
the- cause of public education upon their minds less than they really 
think they do, or at least avow they do ; and that those other matters of 
public interest,— the administration of law, Improvements in various 
kinds of business enterprises, as agriculture, commerce, and so on— 
have absorbed most of their thoughts and sympathies, and so have profited 
best at their hands. From the teacher's point of view there seems to be no 
factor in American life which is now, and must ever continue to be, so in- 
fluential in determining the course of national development as the public 
education of the people ; and as worth and efficiency in any calling are se- 
cured only by adequate rewards it is evident that public school -teaching 
will never attain the position it should take until the present discrimination 
against it in financial matters, at least, ceases to exist. 

It is not alone legislators and statesmen who fail to behold education 
in its true relation to other interests of public concern, but the people 
at large must themselves answer to the charge of short-sightedness in 
placing teaching in the position that it occupies in most communities. It 
is not unjust to say that in a large proportion of public school positions the 
cheapness of the teacher is a more important element in securingher election 
and retention than any qualification of scholarship, pedagogical insight, or 
character. This apathy on the part of the public is no doubt due to a lack 
of appreciation of the actual difficulties of the schoolmaster, as well as the 
importance of his work in the schoolroom ; and until a right estimate of 
these can be arrived at and believed in by those who determine the character 
of public school-teaching in the various communities, there can be little 
hope for any improvement upon present conditions. 

M. V. O'Shba. 



MASTERS AND SLAVES IN THE OLD SOUTH. 

Pbofessok Lombeoso's article in a recent number of the Review con- 
tains a statement that is inconsistent with the facts. What prejudice or 
misinformation may have influenced him I do not know, but his words are 
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a slander, peculiarly unkind because aimed at a people already much and 
unjustly abused. I refer to the old slave-holding class of the South. Pro- 
fessor liombroso is laboring under a wrong impression when he says: "The 
same may be said of the former slave-holders, who were so used to disposing 
of the lives of their slaves that no more importance was attached to the life 
of a negro than to that of a domestic animal in Europe." That the slave- 
holders were in the habit of, or " used " to, disposing of the lives of their 
slaves is absurdly false, and such a statement does the slave-holder of the 
old South grave injustice. 

The first few years of my life were passed with those who were among 
the largest holders of slaves in the South — the Sea Island cotton planters. 
I never heard of but one case where a slave was killed by brutal treatment 
and that under heavy provocation. I recall very distinctly in what horror 
the deed was held, and that the man who committed it was socially ostra- 
cised — the severest punishment possible under the then existing law. There 
were, no doubt, other instances, but that the slave-owners were used to 
killing their slaves is a statement needing revision in the interest of truth. 
One of the most remarkable eatures of the war was the affectionate loyalty 
of the slaves for the families of their masters. While the men were at the 
front the negroes guarded the unprotected homes and supported the wives 
and children. At any moment, in thousands of homes, the slaves might 
have risen unopposed and killed thesfi families. That they did not do it tes- 
tifies at once to the affectionate and loyal disposition of the slave, and to the 
kindly treatment of master and mistress. 

J. H. La Boche. 



